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“MR. G.” 
(By Toby, M.P.) 

One of the distinctions of Mr. Joun Mortey’s Life of 
Gladstone—Mr. G. his colleagues always called him—is the 
fewness of the letters given. In ordinary biographies of 


| public men, letters loom large in proportion to the letterpress. 


Mr. Mortey, seated in the Octagon at Hawarden, a fire-proof 
room, 2 modern adjunct to the building, shrank from grappling 
with its contents. Here were stored the letters and papers 
of a career rare equally by its length and by the range and 
importance of affairs it dealt with. With his own hand, 
Mr. Giapstone selected 60,000 letters as worth keeping. 
Beyond these there were tens of thousands, including copies 
of his own, that had not come under revision. There are five 
or six hundred in the handwriting of Queen Vicrtorta, 
bequeathed as an heir-loom by her illustrious but, wherever 
rovalty was concerned, almost extravagantly humble servitor. 

In one of the most charming chapters in a fascinating 
book, Mr. Mortey rapidly turns over the contents of this 
colossal letter-bag. It is interesting to find, quoted in full, 
a correspondence that passed between GLapsTONE and DtsrakLt. 
It was characteristic of the former that the occasion which 
forced upon him approach to a man he was never able to 
respect was first, the illness, later the death, of Mrs. Disraett. 
Any chord that struck the note of home was irresistible in 
its call to Mr. G. 

One letter to which Mr. Morrry makes passing reference 
will be interesting reading. The Memper ror Sark well 
remembers a scene in the Commons one July night in the 
year 1874. The Public Worship Regulation Bill, defended 
by Dizzy on the ground that it was devised to “put down 
Mass in masquerade,” was before the House on its second 
reading. GLapsTone, making one of his rare appearances on 
a scene from which he had formally retired, delivered a 
vigorous speech against the Bill. Up gat the Squire or 
Matwoop and, to the intense delight of the crowded 
Ministerial Benches, assailed the fallen captain, one of 
whose last acts had been to make him Solicitor-General. 
“A dangerous doctrine of optional conformity,” was his 
epigrammatic description of his late leader’s argument. 
Dealing with this epoch, Mr. Mortey, turning over the 
letters in the Octagon, says, “ Mr. GLapstoxe writes to his 
wife a trenchant account of his vigorous dealing with a 
prominent colleague who had rashly ventured to mark him 
for assault.” 

Whilst this letter is withheld there is given the text of 
a delightful one addressed to Mr. Lowe in days when, 
partly owing to that statesman’s unfortunate manner, 
GiapsTone’s first Administration was tottering to a fall. 

Alluding to the letters, extracts from diaries, and auto- 
biographic extracts quoted, Mr. Mortry says, “ The asterisks 
denoting an omitted passage hide no piquant hit, no per- 
sonality, no indiscretion. The omission is in every case 
due to consideration of space.” This is a casual business- 
like remark that throws a flood of light on the character the 
Biographer portrays : 

Whatever record leaps to light, 
He never shall be shamed. 


Mr. Mortry does not spare record of certain little weak- 
nesses, as for example, Mr. G.’s habit of resort to qualifying 
words, ‘‘a disproportionate impressiveness in verbal shadings 
without real difference.” This enabled him from time to 
time to show provoking skill, the effort not worth the 
triumph, in demonstrating that an attitude assumed _to- 
day was reconcilable with a contrary one defended a 
year or a decade passed. The narrative reveals in strong 
light the paradox of the simplicity and the subtlety of this 
complex character. From the morning of Eton days to the 

















THE MARABOUT. 


“1, Miss, YER BOAR’s SLIPPED powN!” 








twilight hour when, at the age of eighty-four, to the 
marvel even of those familiar with his capacity for work, 
he sat hour after hour through hot summer nights 
shouldering his second Home Rule Bill through Committee, 
he was always working and learning. 

The forty double-column diaries which contain the record 
of his life from day to day, supply amazing testimony to 
his hunger for work. Just before going to Oxford he 
made in Edinburgh the acquaintance of Dr. CHarmers. 
Between the old man and the young, warm friendship 
sprang up. They used to take long walks together. “I 
remember,” GLADSTONE wrote, ‘‘we went into one or more 
of the cottages in his district. He went in with smiling 
countenance, greeting and being greeted by the people, 
and sat down. But he had nothing to say. He sat smiling, 
but he had no small talk.” Young Gtapstone had. Here 
is an entry in his diary of Jan. 25rd, 1834, being then in 
his 25th year: ‘‘Much of to-day spent in conversation of 
an interesting kind with BranpretH and Pearson on eternal 
punishment; with Wiu1ams on Baptism; with Cxurton 
on faith and religion in the University; with Harrison 
on prophecy and the papacy.” 

That GLADSTONE was a man of deep devotional feeling 
all the world knew. How profoundly, first and last and all 
day long, religion was the mainspring of his life, is by this 
book for the first time made known beyénd the family 
circle and a narrow range of intimate friends. We learn 
from entries made in his private diary how, like the Cove- 
nanter, he went into battle with passages from the Bible on 
his lips. He records in his diary many critical occasions 
of political warfare when he was comforted, sustained, 
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encouraged, by the flashing back on his memory of some 
line from the Psalms. 

The Memper ror Sark has been told by colleagues of Sir 
Micuaet Hicks-Breacu, that when seated on the Treasury 
Bench listening to debate, the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been heard murmuring remarks, which, judging from a 
word caught here and there, seemed to be of a devotional 
character. Only they were evidently drawn exclusively from 
the Athanasian Creed. 

The task Mr. Mortey set himself is among the most 
stupendous ever undertaken by a literary man. It covers 
more than the life of a many-sided character of meteoric 
brilliancy. It is part of the history of England for more than 
sixty years. Only consummate skill could marshal, and 
assign proper proportions to, the illimitable host of materials. 
The result is a facid, graphic narrative, warmed by keen 
sympathy, never deviating into slavish acquiescence or 
repellent eulogy. 





THE WARNINGS OF YUSSUF. 
(Glasgow, October 7.) 
Awake! and arm you for a Tariff war: 
Dream not, but view your pale and lessening star ! 
Note all the cracks and crevices that scar 
The mould’ring walls of your once packed Bazar! 


Still loyal are the lips that rouse you so: 
Before the Caravan a scout I go; 

But still I reverence the Granp Vizier, 
Still will I follow—down the path I show. 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Coppen and Bricur and Apam Suira—yea! went 
Where now the aliens of the Cobden Club 

Carp peevishly at “ Squalid argument.” 


I sometimes think that there is no such aid 

To merchants as of Tariffs fitly made ; 
That every battleship the Germans build 

Dropt in their lap at cost of British trade. 


So let Free Fooders wrangle—heed not you! 
Leave outworn shibboleths and take a new ; 

And upon Gaul and Teuton learn from me 
(Who should know better ?) how to put the Screw. 


What though the Loaf be-something small and dear ? 
Sweet is tobacco, large the cups that cheer. 

Still rubies kindle in Colonial wine— 
Combine to trust Protection ; never fear ! 


Ah! drink the cup of wisdom that I pour ; 

Two pigs will fatten where one throve before ; 
He that had nineteen farthings, more or less, 

Will still have nineteen farthings—less or more. 





LOST MASTERPIECES. 
(Mr. Punch’s own Collection.) 


Tue appearance of Mr. Kiptina’s new volume of poems 
entitled The Five Nations has of course directed public 
attention to his work at the moment. Any hitherto 
unpublished fragments of verse from his pen therefore 
will be peculiarly interesting just now. Fortunately 
Mr. Punch’s collection of Lost Masterpieces includes two 
of these. The history of these fragments is so interesting 


that it is worth relating in detail. 

It will be remembered that when “ Recessional” (which, 
by the by, is now republished in The Five Nations) was first 
printed and at once achieved the widest popularity, a story 


so entirely failed to gauge the merit of the poem that he 
had actually thrown it into the waste-paper basket. From 
this it was rescued by chance by a member of the poet’s 
family, who at once recognised its merit and urged its 
publication. But for that rescuing hand “ Recessional” 
might have been lost to the world for ever. 

Spurred to energetic action by this story, and determined 
to prevent the possible loss of further masterpieces to the 
world, Mr. Punch has recently employed a trusty agent to 
ferret from time to time in Mr. Kip.ina’s waste-paper basket. 
He has not, alas, been fortunate enough to salvage another 
‘* Recessional,” but he has secure | two interesting and very 
characteristic fragments which might well have been intended 
to appear in The Five Nations. 

One of them is a part of a barrack-room ballad in Mr. 
Kipwina’s most rollicking vein. The chorus is written in 
italics, why, it is impossible to say, but Mr. Kip.ina’s verse 
often does start off into italics for no very clear reason. 
Here is the fragment : 

Marcatn’ Orvers. 


’Ere’s luck to the bloomin’ reg’ment! 
ole brigade ! 

’Ere’s luck to the British Army! 
afraid ? 

We're goin’ on active service, wotever the papers say, 

So give us a cheer an’ toss off your beer. We’re off to the 
front to-day. 


’*Ere’s luck to the 


Fix bay’nits. ’Oo’s 


Up boys, off boys, Fourteen thousan’ strong, 

Fourteen thousan’, ’orse an’ foot, singin’ this ghastly 
song ! 

’Tisn't a bloomin’ anthim. 
refined. 

But Tommy’s all right. 
don’t mind ! 


"Tain't what you'd call 


"E's tipsy to-night. An’ ’e 


Why Mr. Kiruine decided ‘against including this spirited 
stave in his new volume will never be known. Perhaps it 
did not fit in with the generally sombre character of most 
of its contents. 

The second fragment is more serious in tone, and from 
internal evidence Mr. Punch is inclined to think it was 
originally intended to be cabled to the Times. It may be 
about Mr. Bropricx’s Army scheme, but it may be only a 
plea for Preferential Tariffs for the Colonies. It is always 
difficult to be quite sure what Mr. Kirxine’s Muse is really 
driving at :— 

None shall arise to help you, none shall come to your aid, 
When your Princes pale for terror and the People are sore 
afraid. 


Ye shall be slaves and bondmen, ye shall be bought and 
sold, 
Yea in the open market they shall buy your sons for gold. 


Tempests shall sink your shipping, founder it far and 
wide, 
From Land’s End to the Orkneys, from Portland Bill to the 
Clyde. 


Ye shall hide your bloodless faces, ye shall tremble and turn 
to flight, 

When the Star of War, like a comet, flares full on your fields 
by night, 


When the face of the sun is hidden and the stars wax weak 
and wan, 
When the thunder’s voice is upon you, and I keep bellowing 
! 
on! 


Riddled with all disaster, wrecked past hope shall ye be, 





went the round of the Press that Mr. Kietina himself had 








Ruined beyond redemption—-unless ye listen to ME! 
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A 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN, STATION BY 
STATION. 

[“ When the train pulled up at the High 
Level Station, Wolverhampton, Mr. Cramper- 
LAIN was wearing a tall hat, and during the 
time the train was waiting in the station he 
was intently occupied reading the Morning 
Post. He seemed to be paler than usual.”— 
Midland Evening News, Oct. 6.] 

Wuen Mr. Cnampercary arrived at 
Preston he was wearing a Gibus, and 
while the train was waiting in the 
station he was observed to be reading 
the Westminster Gazette. He seemed to 
be greener than usual. 

When Mr. Caampercain arrived at 
Carlisle he was wearing a cricket-cap, 
and was reading Coke upon Littleton. 
He seemed to be more resigned than 
usual. 


When Mr. Cuampertary arrived at 
Carstairs he was wearing a turban, and 
was reading the Sphere. He seemed to 
be Shorter than usual. 





VICTIMS OF SCIENCE. 

[Mr. Sipsry Ler, while lecturing recently 
at the Working Men’s College on Bacoy, re- 
called the unexpected fact that he died ten 
years after SwaxspeareE from the effects of 
a cold caught while stuffing a dead chicken 
with snow in order to observe the effect of 
cold on the preservation of flesh. The science 
of refrigeration indirectly owed something to 
hjs death, and Bacon may therefore be claimed 
as a pioneer of the “cold-storage” system, of 
which so much is heard nowadays. ] 

Ir may not be generally known that 
when King Henry I. partook of his fatal 
surfeit of lampreys, he was on the eve 
of bringing to perfection his scheme 
for supplying England with the quick 
lunch. 

The ordinary impression of the death 
of Socrates was that, to put it briefly, he 
took time by the tl and drank 
himself to death. But the recently 
—— memoirs of XANTHIPPE, edited 
by Sir J. Cricurox-Browye, place a 


totally different construction on his 
demise. He was, it now appears, 
experimenting with a new summer 


drink or Veuve Xantipple, as he face- 
tiously termed it, aa in the absence 
of a straw through which to imbibe 
it, he inadvertently employed a stalk 
of hemlock. It was this that broke 
his back. 

Historians have entirely missed the 
point of the death of Earl Gopwiy, who 
was choked by a crust. Hisfend was, 
of course, the first glorious martyrdom 
in the cause of the big loaf. 


Researches in the British Record 
Office have at last removed an aspersion, 
painful alike to Englishmen and to 
wine-growers. The unfortunate Duke 
who, at the time of his death by drown- 
ing in a butt of Malmsey, is generally 
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HoLp THE 
INCLINE THE Bopy 


Jones (who has decided to go in for the Hercules system) rewls—* Exercise I. 
DUMB-BELLS FIRMLY ABOVE THE HEAD, AND, WITHOUT BENDING THE KNEES, 
GRADUALLY FORWARD UNTIL THE FINGERS TOUCH THE TOES.” 





has just lighted on an extraordinary 
instance of history repeating itself in 
|advance. It turns out to have been not 
}an arrow but a dum-dum bullet which 
put a full stop to the activities of WiLt1AM 
Rurvs. It seems that he and Professor 
TYRRELL were the real inaugurators of 
the Sunday afternoon air rifle clubs 
which are the despair of the Birming- 
ham magistrates. 

ALFRED THE Great, when he burnt the 
cakes, and thus contracted the injuries 
from which he ultimately died, was, as 
Mr. Atrrep Austin has recently proved 
in a masterly monograph, experimenting 
in the preparation of Triscuit. 


supposed to have been endeavouring 
to obtain a further supply of that 
insidious and intoxicating beverage, 
was really anticipating the scientific 
triumph of the Prince of Monaco in the 
realm of submarine investigation. 

The death of Sir Isaac Newron from | 
the impact of a falling apple on his 
distinguished cranium was the means 
of discovering not—as is generally sup- 
posed—the law of gravitation, but that 
the earth is round: for the apple fell 
from Tasmania. 

While clearing out the cellars of the | 
War Office, preparatory to moving to | 
those of the India Office, Mr. Broprick 
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DR. BARRIE’S “LITTLE MINISTER” OF THE INTERIOR. 


An “uncomfortable play”? Mr. J. M. Barrie styles his 
latest production, Little Mary, at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
The epithet he has employed, in order to distinguish it 
from any other comedy, is not ill-chosen: evidently he 
had his doubts as to the nature of its reception by a first- 


| night's representative audience, and subsequently by the 


| Theatre-going public in general. 











By this time, when it 
will have been running for a fortnight, there can be in 
Mr. Barrie’s mind ‘no probable possible sort of a doubt, 
no possible doubt whatever,” to quote W. 8. Gitpert’s rhyth- 
mical line, of the success it has achieved, and of its being 
in fora long run. If Mr. Barne has “ drawn his bow ata 
he has certainly ‘‘touched the spot” anciently 
known as the wsophagus. Being fond of queer descriptions 
he might have explained it as an Gésophagus Fable. 

But is ita play atall? ‘“* Marry, that it is, because,” as the 
Shakspearian clown might have answered, ‘it is played ” ; 
and it may be at once conceded that had it not been ‘* cast” 
as it is, with Miss Nixa Bovcicautt and Mr. Jony Hare 
in the two principal parts, and the other personages repre- 
sented by most able ** character actors,” the piece, in spite 


renter 


of its exceptional brilliancy of dialogue, might have come to | 


a miserable conclusion when the cat is let out of the bag in 
the last Act. Everything is in this last Act: with this the 
piece triumphs or fails: and, but for Nixa Bovcicautt’s 
admirable impersonation of the heroine, first as a Dickensian 
character, ‘‘ the Little Mother” of twelve years old, and 
then as the dreamy enthusiastic girl of eighteen, who 
believes entirely in her mission to put the world’s 
digestive organs in order—but, we repeat, for her playing 
this part throughout with such intense conviction and 
impressive earnestness, the final revelation of the secret 
meaning of the words Little Mary would never have been 
tolerated, save by a most indulgent audience. Its success on 
the stage, apart from its undeniable brilliancy as a dramatic 
work, is due to the marvellous self-restraint and tact, as well 
as to the true artistic instinct as to effect, innate in this 
creat little actress, Nixa Boucicaucr. 

And what is the subject of the piece? Who is Little 
Mary? It is nobody: it is simply a nursery name that the 
child-doctor invents as a kind of polite equivalent to what 
children ordinarily allude to as their ‘“‘tum-tum.” The 
dialogue is, to quote an apt illustration, “ brilliant embroidery 
on a dish-clout.” It was an oversight on the part of the 
conscientiously consistent dramatist, Mr. Barre, that only 
two out of the three scenes that suffice for this play are 
‘* interiors.” 

The dialogue sparkles with the happiest inspirations, and 
there is not a dull line in it from beginning to end, though, 
as has been already intimated, Moira Loney's address and 
the absurdly extravagant action of the dramatis persone in 
the final scene might, in less favourable conditions, have 
wrecked the piece. But when two Acts and a-half have 
gained our hearts, and all the characters have won our 
admiration and compelled our sympathies, should we be 
harshly severe on one lapsus lingue? Is this to be for us a 


easus belli against Mr. Barrie? Decidedly not. Good- 
natured British audiences have strong Little Maries. It is 


enough that the absurd persons on the stage should turn up 
their noses and resent the utterance of the objectionable 
word so simply and prettily pronounce by innocent dainty 
Moira, without the audience imitating their stupid example. 
So the delighted ‘‘ friends in front” receive with shouts of 
surprised and approving laughter, the word that, as Mrs. 
Gamp would say, “‘aperiently’’ disgusts the dramatis 
persone. Excellent! Mr. Barrie, you owe unspeakable 
gratitude to Miss Nina, and Miss Nixa to you for having 
chosen her for the part. Therefore you are quits. 











Earnestness again is the keynote of Mr. Jonn Hare's 
acting; his Karl of Carlton being a perfected study. He is 
not on the stage for two minutes ere you know what sort 
of man he is, without quite foreseeing what course he will 
take in certain given circumstances. His son, Lord Rolfe, 
lets the audience into this secret, and, while showing his 
own character, develops his father’s. These scenes between 
Mr. Hare and Mr. Geratp pu Maurier, as Lord Rolfe, are 
plaved with consummate art; they are excellent in dialogue, 
and just sufficiently probable to give them the desired touch 
of nature. 

Mr. Henry Vinart’s old chemist, Terence Reilly, is a well- 
conceived and artistically executed portrait in the Dickensian 
First Act, recalling the dreamy chemist in The Haunted 
Man, just as the children under the care of Moira, the 
‘Little Mother,” recall a somewhat similar episode in Little 
Dorrit. 

As the eminent doctor from London, Sir Jennings Pyke, 
who comes down for a special fee to be consulted on Lady 
Milly's case, Mr. Eric Lewis has a chance of which he makes 
the very most. His “ bedside manner”’ is delightfully pro- 
fessional, but it is questionable whether his somewhat over- 
evident anxiety as to his fees, and his manner of taking 
and pocketing them, is not rather too outré and dangerously 
near the line of Moliéresque broad farce. These two medicos 
are only types of possible exceptions to the general rule. 

As Dr. Topping, the country practitioner, Mr. CLAarENce 
BiakisTon, capitally made up, is necessarily compelled to 
follow Mr. Eric Lewis’s lead, and he seconds him to the 
greatest advantage. 

Mr. A. E. Marruews shines in the character of the youthful 
Earl of Plumleigh, home from some public school. 

As Mr. Deighton, the highly respectable and very homely 
old family servant, Mr. Compron Coutts is admirable. His 
expressive pantomime is most natural. He is as seriously in 
earnest as is Miss Nixa Bovucicautt, and be it remembered 
that, in the last Act, for a few seconds the whole burden 
of the piece, in three heavy volumes containing the secret, 
in his hands. These books he places on the table 
previous to Moira’s lecture on Little Mary that is to make 
or mar the fortunes of the play. 

Miss Fyre ALEXANDER, as the invalid Lady Milly, warily 
practises her dangerous deception on the audience, who 
are as surprised at her recovery as are the doctors when the 
frail creature suddenly leaves her chair and becomes a 
sprightly dancing girl. Miss Marcarer Fraser, as repre- 
senting some sort of a professional actress, is as good as 
the rather hazy part will permit; while Miss Extp Spencer- 
Brunton does satisfactorily all that the commonplace charac- 
ter of the Countess of Plumleigh demands of her. 

The management, represented by Messrs. Frank Curzon 
and CHartes Fronmax, may congratulate themselves on the 
very healthy signs of Mr. Barrie's Little Mary shown at 
the booking-office and in the nightly receipts at the doors. 
It should be added that the ‘“‘ uncomfortable play” is 
preceded by a brightly written piece by Frank Sraytoy, 
vivaciously acted by Mr. Sam Sornern (who is also at the 
Criterion Theatre), Miss Fiorence Lioyp--very clever as his 
wife—with Miss Janer Evetyn as the sprightly maid. If at 
any time it were found necessary to commence earlier and 
add to the bill, Little Mary might be aptly followed by 
A Quiet Rubber, in which, as everyone knows, Mr. Hare is 
admirable and unequalled. However, this is only a question 
of theatrical massage, and, of course, Dr. Barrie's professional 
consent must be first obtained for such treatment. 


1s 





Foxnunters to a man support Mr. Caampertaty’s proposals. 
The Lex Tallyhonis has always been one of their cardinal 
tenets. 
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“LITTLE MARY.” 


Twice twenty years are well nigh done, 

Twice twenty years of rain and sun, 

Since kindly Fortune made us one, 
My Mary! 


And now—ah me, that it is so !— 
I see thee daily weaker grow ; 
It was my folly brought thee low, 


My Mary! 


In boyhood’s rash and careless mood, 
Alas, I little understood 
How much in thee was wrapped my good, 


My Mary! 


But if ’twas I that caused thy dole, 
Remorse has since refined my soul 
A thousand times in fires of coal, 


My Mary! 


And if thou feel’st a twinge of pain, 
The choicest wines of France and Spain, 
‘ : ; 
The costliest feasts are spread in vain, 


My Mary! 


Better a thousand times to me 
The slice of toast, the cup of tea 
Or simple arrowroot with thee, 


My Mary! 


On thee depends my point of view : 
If thou art happy, [ am too; 
If aught distress thee, I am blue, 


My Mary! 


Ever I watch with loving care 
Each morsel which shall be thy share, 
For as thou farest, so I fare, 


My Mary! 


In all the changing scenes of life, 
In joy and sorrow, peace and strife, 
Thou art more near to me than wife, 


My Mary! 


And till the hour when we must part 
I still shall use love’s every art 
To cherish thee beside my heart, 


My Mary! 





JOURNALISM UP-TO-DATE. 

In addition to the Daily Mirror, a 
journal for gentlewomen, we understand 
that the following new ventures will be 
shortly planted on the public :— 

The Daily Perambulator, a journal 
for gentlebabies. The proprietors have 
been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of HarpicanuTte Haruson (aged 
two years and three months), who will 
wield the editorial rattle. Among the 
attractions of the first number will be a 
feuilleton entitled ‘‘ The Doll’s House,” 
by Arcuer Ipsen Harmson ; a complete 
story entitled ‘‘ Tee-things,” by Dopo 
Benson Harmson ; articles on Baldness 
by Daconer Tatcno Harmson ; on Bibs, 
by A. Tucker Harwson; on Infantry 
Manceuvres, by Roserts Butter Harw- 
son ; and ajpoem entitled ‘‘ The Lait of 


| 





Auntie. “Do you KNOW YOU ARE PLAYING WITH TWO VERY NAUGHTY LITTLE BOYS, JOHNNY ? 


Johnny. “ YES,” 


Auntie. “ You po! I’m surprIsEp. 


Johnny. “Because THEIR MOTHERS WON’T LET THEM ! 








Why pon’r YoU PLAY WITH GOOD LITTLE Boys ? 
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the Last Minstrel,” specially condense:| | following articles have already been 


by Nestié Harmsoy, etc., etc. 

The Daily Pipelighter, a journal for 
gentlesmokers. The editorship will be 
in the hands of Mr. Nicotas O’TEENe. 
The first number will include the fol- 
lowing attractions :—‘‘ The Career of a 


Barrietone,” by Miss Arcapia CRaveEN ; | 


“The Three Castles,” by Freeman WILL; 
“The Baccy of Euripides,” translated by 
Virainta Face; “ Beside the Bonnie 
Briar Patch,” by WeeEpa; and a thrilling 
detective story entitled “The Great 
Cigar Case,” by Unerpa NeMeTTICK. 

The Daily Snooze, a journal for 
Cabinet Ministers, past, present, and 
future. The Editor’s sofa will be occu- 
pied by the Duke of Devonsnire. The 








promised for the first number :— 
“Forceful Jor,’ by A. J. B. (‘Jim 
Dumps”); ‘‘The Rising Son,” by Mr. 
Austen; “An Exchequered Career,” by 
Mr. Ritcnre; and “Thou art passing 
hence, my Brodder,” by General Desire. 





‘* FacIT EXALTATIO versuM.”’ — Reuter, 
reporting the banquet to the H.A.C. at 
Boston, breaks into the following couplet : 
“The cost was 60,000 dollars, or about 75 dollars 

a head. 
The flowers cost 3,000 dollars. The prevailing 
colour was red.” 

After this we may expect to find 
Maroon! lisping in wireless numbers. 
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PICKY BACK. 
neonanation of Picklock Holes.) 
I. 

I was sitting gloomily in my study at 259, Peckham Road, 
reflecting, as was my invariable habit at this hour of the 
evening, on the curious and alarming decrease in the statistics 
of crime since the melancholy disappearance of my super- 
human friend Picktock Hotes in January, 1894. My life 
from that moment had been, I felt, a mis-spent one. What 
had I done to replace, even in a small way, the gorgeous 
murders, the dexterous and convincing burglaries, and the 
ingeniously perpetrated frauds which, before that dreadful 
event, had made me a happy and, to some extent, a useful 


Being Passages from the Re-i 





man? I ought to have done something—assault and 
| battery or arson or even embezzlement would have been 
better than nothing—but, as a matter of fact, I had not 
found energy to turn my hands to a single felony or 
misdemeanour since Hotes had left me. The reflection 
necessarily made me sad. What would I not have given 
to hear him say with a touch of unwonted asperity, 


“* Potson, you're a fool,” or, ‘‘ Potson, you ’re a numskull,” 
as, together, we tracked out the hidden mazes of some 
terrible mystery hitherto unsuspected, or brought the con- 
viction of guilt home to some blood-stained and prematurely 
triumphant ruffian. ‘To be sure I still possessed my incom- 
| parable collection of clues, all carefully labelled and filed in 

the secret drawer of my roller-top desk, but for the last nine 
years or more I had not had the heart to use them, even in so 
simple a matter as the unexplained decrease of my cold legs 
of mutton or the gradual disappearance of my cambric 
handkerchiefs. No; Hotes had vanished, and the clues, 
the revolver, the handcuffs, the black silk mask, the foot- 
prints, the thumb-marks and all the other paraphernalia of 
detection should remain undisturbed for ever. 

Musing thus I suddenly heard the unmistakable explosion 
of a pom-pom shell in the street outside, followed imme- 
diately by the fall of a heavy body and a succession of shrill 
screams. In the old happy days I should not have hesitated 
as to my course. Ho1es would have been on the spot, and 
we should without any delay have proceeded to discover the 
author of the murder, for murder Sccatl not doubt that it 
was. But now, I am free to confess, the occurrence excited 
but a languid interest in my mind. However, I rose and 
went out at the front door, impelled by I know not what 
mysterious prompting. As I did so a tall figure with a 
calm i impassive face, a marble haw and a meditative ¢ aspect, 
suddenly rose from the pavement on which it had been lying 
and confronted me at full length. Great heavens! could I 
believe my eyes? It was—yes—no—it could be no other— 
it must be—but before I had time to finish my thought 
my emotion became too great and I fell headlong on to the 
kamptulicon floor of the passage. 

When I came to myself I was once more in my study, and 
Pickitock Hotes was bending over me and bathing my 
temples with brandy-and-water as if nothing had happened. 

“You seem surprised, my dear Porson,” he said, when I 
had at length resumed my place in my arm-chair, “‘ you seem 
surprised to see me. Nerves a little unstrung, eh ? Bad 
sign, bad sign.” 

[ confessed that his appearance had, under the circum- 
stances, unmanned me. 

‘I know,” I added, “that such weakness was unworthy 
of one who has been honoured with the intimacy of the 
greatest man of this or any other age. But I trust, Hogs, 
you will not remember it against me.” 

“Tush, tush,” he replied in the kindest possible tone, 
“you mean well, Porson; you always did, but emergencies 





(which are by their very nature events of a startling and 
unexpected nature)” 


no words of mine can express how 








lovingly he dwelt on this parenthesis—‘ emergencies some- 
times overwhelm the strongest of us. And pray, how is 
Mrs. Porson ?” 

“Mrs. Porson,” I said, 

“ Ah, yes,” he mused, 
in Khiva.” 

“In Khiva!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, while I was staying with the Knax—a capital fellow, 
but no detective. You must know that when I pretended to 
diss appear in the Serpentine about nine years ago— 

“Pretended!” I gasped. “But I thought you were 
drowned—you and your enemy Suertock Hormes. How came 
it that, in spite of all the proofs of your death, you——”’ 

“Still the same old Porson, I perceive,” he murmured, 
without moving a muscle in his ascetic face. ‘‘Amiable, but 
—well, yes, | suppose we may say so—a fool.” 

“Then it is indeed you, Hotgs, and no other,” I cried, 
“back from the grave and prepared once more to lead me 
into crime.” 

“Yes,” he said calmly, “I am no other. Since leaving 
you I have been personally conducted through Maoriland 
by Mr. Seppox; have enjoyed three rounds with bare 
knuckles with President Roosevett in the White House; 
have dined with President Kricer (this was some years 
back) on a stoep and onions; have given Lord Curzon a 
course of induction lessons in Calcutta, and helped to 
provide mules and Whitstable oysters for Mr. Cuampertain 
on the illimitable veld.” 

“And now,” I exclaimed, after the silence produced by 
this astounding narration had come to an end, “now you 
have returned and will once more take me with you 
wherever you go. Oh, Hotes, I have been so lonely.” 

“No matter,’ said Hotes abruptly. “ But stay, there has 
been a murder outside.” 

‘There has,”’ I said ; “ who could have-——” 

“Pshaw,” he ejaculated, “don’t you know? It was 
Suertock, the most accomplished and dashing ruffian in 
London. He brought the pom-pom from Pretoria. But I 
have already handed him over. He is safely bound ‘i 

“Tn cloth?” I ventured to suggest. 

“And will certainly be remanded till next month, 
Hoes, paying no attention to my witticism. 

And that is how my matchless friend returned. 

(To be continued at intervals.) 


“is no more.” 


“of course. I heard of her death 


” said 





UNSETTLED CONVICTIONS. 

Dear Mr. Puxcn,—I have recently noticed in shop 
windows and on bookstalls a pamphlet bearing the following 
inscription :—‘* Economie Notes on Insular Free Trade. By 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. B-tr-r. Fifth Impression.” We are not 
great readers in this district; nevertheless this — 
has caused a dispute between myself and a friend, which 
we have been advise to refer to you for settlement. One 
of us is quite certain that the words “ Fifth impression” 
have reference to the pamphlet, while the other is convinced 
that they concern its author. Might I most humbly ask you, 
Sir, which of us is right? The fate of the new fiscal policy 
in this district hangs upon your answer. 

I am, dear Mr. Punch, your obedient servant, 

Upper Slowcombe, Muddleshire. ApAM SMITHERS. 





A Long Hop. 
From the Stirling Journal and 
October 2 :— 
“The annual County Ball was held in the Albert Halls on Tuesday 
evening [September 29]. . . . Dancing began shortly after ten o'clock, 
and was continued with spirit till an early hour this morning.” 


Advertiser of Friday, 


Who says that the vitality of the race is degenerating ? 
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“Tom Brown » sai 





A POLICE TRAP. 


“T say, BILL, WE CAN’? BE GOING MORE THAN TWENTY MILES AN HouR! 


WHat po you THINK?” 








THE NEW CABINET. 

““Wuat I want to know,” said the 
small man in the opposite corner of the 
carriage, ‘‘is, what are they going to do 
for C. B. Fry!” He put down his 
Sportsman as he spoke, and looked at 
me interrogatively. 

I returned the question of his gaze. 
“For Fry?” I echoed. It had not 
occurred to me that Mr. Fry nee led 
anything, now that the cricket season 
was over, except rest and perhaps a foot- 
ball or so. 

“The new Colonial Secretary ’s all 
right,” he continued, ‘‘but he’s not 
C. B. Fry.” I admitted his point, and 
this encouraged him to repeat his 
question, which I was still unable to 
answer. 

‘* Now my idea is this,” he said con- 
filentially. ‘‘ Let Fry go to the Home 
Office. That’sthe place forhim. He’s 
a literary man and all that—I read his 
articles in the Daily Express myself— 
and he knows as much about English 
wickets as any man in this country.” 

It began to dawn on me that the 
small man was reconstructing the 
Cabinet on the lines indicated by Mr. 
Batrour. ‘‘ Not a bal idea at all,” I 
admitted. 





** And then there’s Mac.aren,”’ he went 
on. ‘‘ He’s the man for the Colonial Office 
really. Name me the man who knows 
more about Australian wickets. Lyrrer- 
Ton could move on to the Foreign 
Office.” 

‘* But,” I objected, “‘ there’s Warner 
to be considered—and Lord Lanspowne. 
The country can’t spare him; he knows 
French.” 

‘* Warner must be recalled,” the small 
man agreed, “but he can have the 
Exchequer. They needn’t clash. As 
for LanspowyE, all the old lot must go. 
I daresay Lyrretton knows enough 
French for Continental cricket; they 
don’t play much over there, I’m told. 
Then,” he went on, “there’s Rawuit- 
sinuJI for the India Office—couldn’t 
have a better appointment. For the 
War Office . . .” he hesitated. 

‘“‘Major Poorer,” I suggested tenta- 
tively. 

“'That’s the man,” he said with en- 
thusiasm. “But where is Poorer? 
That’s what I want to know. What 


has he disappeared for like a—like 
a——” he paused for a word. 

“Meteor,” I suggested. 

He accepted the word. 

“Yes, what have they ‘sent a man 
country 


like that out of the for ? 





There’s gross mismanagement of the 
War Office for you. 
reform. He’s suffered himself, so he ’Il 
know what to do. Then there’s Lord 
Hawke for Lord President of the 
Council, and Jessop and Jackson——” 


He’s the man for 





the little man ran on till he had filled | 


up all the posts that occurred to him. 
“What about Mr. Batrour?” I asked 
with some curiosity. 
“Oh, he can stay where he is,” said 
my interlocutor generously. ‘His 
golf’s a qualification. But he'll bea 


weak spot in the team,” he added, with 


a note of regret in his voice. 


“The team?” I repeated in surprise. 


“You mean Cabinet surely.” 

“Same thing,” he replied. “All the 
Colonies will send elevens over to play 
the Cabinet, and I defy you to find a 
better cement for the Empire. And 
they ‘ll take a lot of beating. But I’m 
not sure of Batrour.” He shook his 
head gravely. 

“Perhaps Mr. Batrour will be con- 
tent to umpire,’ I suggested, as I rose 
to get out at my station. ‘“He’s not 
been very lucky as captain so far.” 





Morro ror Spertock Hotes Reptivivus. 
—‘* Non omnis Moriar(ty).” 














| 
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““A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE,” &c. 


Fair Visitor (with a thirst for military knowledge). “So att THE KITCHENS ARE BEHIND 


THOSE BUILDINGS, HOW VERY INTERESTING ! 


A pay?” 


AND HOW MANY POUNDS 


OF MEAT DO YOUR MEN EAT 


Gallant Major. “ Reatty—er—l’vE No—ER—1DEA, I’M suRE, DON’T Y'KNOW.” 


Fair Visitor. “ But 


I THOUGHT YOU WERE IN THE ProvistonaL Batrarion !” 





THE TOWN DAY BY DAY. 
With acknowledqments to the “ Daily Mail.”) 
il. 

October 15.—-Sad, inexpressibly sad, 
are the reiterated proofs of winter's re- 
lentless advance. In Kensington Gardens 
the human olive branches have aban- 
doned their sandals and reverted to 
their ordinary foot-gear. To-day but 
one Panama hat was seen in the Row, 
and a rash intruder who invaded 
that august promenade wearing a cum- 
merbund was immediately arrested by 
the police and taken to St. George's 





Dark blue flannel suits with 
the regulation stripe are becoming 
almost extinct, and, surest sign of all 
of the waning year, our stalwart guar- 
dians of the peace have shed their 
summer tunics and donned once more 
the garb of broadcloth which so admira- 
bly shows off their rounded and opulent 
contours. Why, asks the poet, are 
policemen so plump? No adequate 
explanation is forthcoming at Scotland 
Yard. Oh, Madre Natura, how poignant, 
how insufferably poignant are thy 
enigmas ! 

Oct. 16.—The call of the cats’-meat 





man, one of the most plaintive and 
suggestive of our urban voices, is to-day 
nearly a minor third lower than it was 
in the dog-days. Some ardent students 
of natural history have sought to estab- 
lish a ratio between the altitude of the 
note and the quality of the wares, but 
there is no mention of this theory in 
THoreavu, and the crossing-sweeper in 
St. James’s Square, perhaps the greatest 
living authority on feline amenities, has 
not lent it ihe weight of her endorse- 
ment. As we recede further from the 
equinox the days steadily shorten at 
both ends, the harvest moon is already 
a thing of the past, and the feeding of 
the ducks in the ornamental water of St. 
James’s Park by benevolent passers-by is 
seldom indulged in after 8 p.m. Straw- 
berries are now seldom seen growing in 
the squares, and asparagus has shrunk 
into the seclusion of the bottle, but the 
perennial banana still maintains a_ bold 
front. 

Oct. 17.—How sempiternally sugges- 
tive is the life of the London streets! 
To-day a bluejacket was seen watching 
the relaying of the roadway in Oxford 
Street with rapt attention and dilated | 
nostril. The workmen were pouring 
tar out of a bucket, and the honest 
seaman, as he snuffed up its familiar and 
delicious savour, was once more watch- 
ing the good ship bilge ahead, while the 
albatrosses circled round the crow’s nest, 
and the merry dolphins, harbingers of 
halevon days, chattered gaily in the 
rigging. As the poet beautifully puts 
it :— 

Nature asks not whence or how, 
Nature cares not why, 

Tis enough that thou art thou, 
And that I am I. 





A BURNS MEMORIAL. 


Ove day last week Sir Hexry Toompson 
was at Perry Bar, which is on the out- | 
skirts of Birmingham. The eminent 
surgeon was not there to lecture on 
temperate drinking nor on the supe- 
riority of the Perry to be obtained at 
that particular Bar over the perry to be 
procured elsewhere, but to open formally 
a new crematorium and to read letters 
from the Bishops of Worcester, Lichfield 
and Coventry highly commending cre- 
mation as one of those burning questions 
of the day on which Sir Heyry, above 
all men, could throw considerable light. 
These progressive ecclesiastics, it is re- 
ported, “‘ signified their approval of the 
undertaking,” though ‘‘ undertaking” 
has nothing to do with the matter. But 
what do the undertakers say ? Will there 
be, as the old song had it, ‘“‘no more 
work for the undertaker?” Maybe the 
purveyor of mutes, feathers, and weepers, 
is already undertaking cremation profes- 
sionally, and urning his money by it. 
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BRUMMY JOE. 


“UP ON THE STUMP LEAPS BRUMMY JOE, 
IT’S TAXING FOOD THAT MAKES HIM GO!” 


[With profound apologies to a well-known Poster. 
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“HANDED OVER TO THE SENIOR SUBALTERN.” 


War Office (panie-stricken). “ Arno!d-Forster, by Jingo! 


Here, help !—Murder !— 


Let me out!” 








A POLITICAL BABY PARTY. 

(“The latest Society craze at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, is the holding of social functions, 
dubbed baby parties (says the New York corre- 
spondent of the Express), it being a necessary 
qualification for entrance to these parties that 
each guest shall be dressed in infantine attire. 
Miss Ernet Lewis, of Philadelphia, gave such 
a party the other evening, and naturally, as 
hostess, her garb was essentially childish. 
She wore a short white dress with red sash, 
red socks, and white slippers.’’] 


Fottow1ne the latest American society 
craze, Mr. Batrour last night gave his 
first ‘‘ Political Baby Party,” which was 
voted a great Mr. Batrour, 
who confessed he was a “child in these 
matters,” looked particularly winning 
in his little red socks. It was quite a 
treat to watch him playing with a 
“clique,” and pretending that a large 
Cabinet was a bunker! Sir H. Campsett- 
BaxnerMan looked sweet in pale blue 
and a dark blue sash. A large rosette 
was cunningly arranged to hide his 
hyphen, so that, as someone remarked, 
“You really would hardly notice that 
he had a hyphen if you didn’t know.” 
He sat ona small portable fence looking 
moodily at Mr. Batrour all the evening 
(sometimes saying, “ You've got a ‘ bad 
lie’ there, Artuur”). Everyone else 
seemed to be enjoying himself except, 


success. 
‘ 


perhaps, Lord Grorce Hamitton and 
Mr. C. T. Ritcnte, who never spoke, 
but looked very “resigned.” Just at 
first Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN was in- 
clined to be sulky because nobody 
would play at ‘“‘General Post,” but he 
| brightened up at once when his father 
helped him on to the Cabinet, on which 
he immediately began to carve his name 
in large letters, just as his father had 
done before him. The Party then 
presented a tableau called The-Babes-in 
the-W ood-and-will-they-ever-get-out-of-it? 
Everybody thought the Duke of Devoy- 
SHIRE was too natural for words as one 
of the sleeping children, until it was 
found that he really was fast asleep! 
The children were then covered with 
leaflets (mostly from Birmingham, and, 
it was rumoured, in German-made en- 
velopes), but even the weight of these 
awoke the Duke, who thereupon refused 
to take any further part in the per- 





formance. At this point Mr. Broprick 
|suggested playing at soldiers, but 





everybody seemed tired of the game, 
|‘ because it wasn’t a bit like real soldiers, 
you know,” and Lord Rosesery said 
|that KircHeNerR was the only one who 
could play soldiers properly. 

This made Mr. Broprick very angry, 
and he began to tear the buttons and 
braid off his pretty khaki frock and put 
them on again in totally different places 





—a game which seemed to soothe him 
at once! 
It was noticed that when Mr. Banrour 
suggested ‘Follow my Leader,’ some 
of the party immediately sought the 
Protection of their nurse, who at last 
sent everyone to sleep (except the Duke, 
who, having previously retired, had 
probably put himself to bed) by repeating 
over and over again :-— 
What I have said I have said; 
If I put a small tax upon bread 

Food will be just as cheap, 

(Though this sounds rather steep,) 
For I'll take it off sugar instead ! 





ITEMS OF GENERAL FUTILITY. 


Live Bees should never be kept in 
the same room with a sleeping child. 

Headless horsemen are practically 
immune from toothache. 

Toast can be made at an ordinary 
gas jet, but it takes longer. 

The brains of the ordinary wild 
boar, if eaten in moderation, are per- 
fectly harmless. 

On Christmas Day, 1875, there were 
seven turkeys at the G.P.O. insufliciently 
addressed. They have since been de- 
stroyed. 

A good way to stop a headache is to 
bite the tongue till it bleeds. This 
takes the attention from the headache. 

Moths, for some unknown reason, will 
not visit treacle if spread on burning 
hot chestnuts. 














Atrrep LYTTELTON TAKES THE (COLONIAL) WICKET. 


(Vice Joe retired.) 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Ix these days of education on the ‘ higher system,” when 
the only chorus the rising generation, in spectacles, is 
encouraged to sing is, “‘ Here we go up, up, up” the ladder 
of superfluous learning, it is refreshing to find so gifted 
a lady as Mrs. M. H. Spretmany, still believing in the 
love of children for fairy lore, anticipating Christmastime 
with her Littledom Castle, and Other Tales (RovutLepce), 
a collection of new and original fairy stories fashioned on 
ancient and, the Baron sincerely hopes, undying models. 
With the old Etonian motto ‘‘ Esto perpetua” the Baron 
salutes Titania, and may the light of the fairies and all 
tricksy sprites never suffer diminution. The artistic spirits 
whose handiwork illustrates this bright and amusing volume, 
from which to select one story as better than the others 
would be no easy task where all are so good, bear such names of 
high renown as that of our dear Kare Greenaway, whose 
last drawings here appear; of Pai May, R.I. (alas, that we 
must add another letter to these initials, R.I.P., a “‘ past- 
master ” indeed !); of Huan Toomson, R.I., Madame Ronner, 
R.1., Rosie Pirway, Jessre M. Kine ; and lastly we have some 
delightfully rollicking characteristic work by Harry Fvrniss. 
One picture, however, the Baron would single out from the 
rest for a reason which will be at once obvious to all 
readers of this book who may, with regretful and discrimi- 
nating admiration, remember the peculiarities of that gifted 
and eccentric artist, Ausrey BearpsLey, and this is the illus- 
tration by Miss Jesste Kine to The Magie Garret, for here is 
exemplified to what good, healthy, honest purpose the 


sé 


Winvvs), the Baron would have credited it offhand to Messrs, 
Grorce and Weepon GrossmiTH, who scored so genuinely 
original a success, some time since, with The Diary of a 
Nobody, which, having made its mark in Mr. Punch’s pages, 
was subsequently published as a “ booklet,’ and in this 
form went through, as well as the Baron can remember, 
several editions. Eliza's Husband lacks the note of tender- 
ness and simplicity that characterised The Diary of a 
Nobody, and may probably recall to those who care to 
remember such small matters the somewhat unpleasant 
tone, in this case somewhat modified by the slanginess of 
the wife and the self-conceit of the absurd little bourgeois, 
of The Naggletons, by Suirtey Brooks, which in itself was a 
variant of JerroLp’s Caudle Lectures. 


Messrs. BrimLeY JoHNSON are issuing a series of small books 
entitled Carpet Plays. Not a good title, being suggestive 
of Carpet Bags. As no play can exist without a title, the 
series might have been appropriately dedicated to Carpet 
Knights. However, this by the way ; too late to alter it now. 
The first is a classical trifle by Lucy Sows (evidently for winter 
evenings), under the editorship of Luctan Otpersuaw. There 
are Kindergarten Plays, Nos. I. and I., by Ctementina Biack, 
under the same editorship. There are plans to illustrate 
stage directions, but there should also have been coloured 
plates of the characters in costume. The lines are occasion- 
ally somewhat awkward. For instance, the King says 

“ Perhaps I'd better take the chair?” 


and Mrs. Hubbard replies, 


“T hoped you 'd condescend to do.” 





Beardsley-like grotesque method can be turned. 


In two sumptuous volumes the p-esent fair Castellaine | 
relates the history of Warwick Castle and its Earls'| 
(Hurcuixson). To tell it fully is to re-write the History of | 
England. The splendid structure has its foundations in 
the days of the Heptarchy, growing up through Norman 
sway into and beyond the spacious times of Queen 
Evizasetn. Its Earls were as stalwart and as prominent 
as its towers. Not always the same race has ruled in 
Warwick Castle. There were in succession BErAUCHAMPs, 
Nevittes, Dupteys, Ricus and Grevittes. The Beaucnamps 
came over with the Conqueror, and the present Earl of 
Warwick, as the Countess proudly records, ‘“‘ has on several 
occasions been Mayor of the Borough of Warwick.” In 
the meanwhile there has been an Earl of Warwick who won 
the proud title of “King Maker.” He was the Last of the 
Barons, whose story was told by Lord Lyrroy. Rosertr DuDLey 
was Queen Enizaseru’s favourite Earl of Warwick, who 
entertained Her Majesty at Kenilworth and, according to 
Sir Watrer Scorr, under the same bewitching influence did 
away with Amy Ropsarr. Lady Warwick has not been 
content with cataloguing the storied treasures of Warwick 
Castle, nor with compiling a merely antiquarian record of 
events centring round it. The place is old; but the 
Countess, with glowing literary style, manages to invest it 
with new life. Daringly iconoclastic, she makes light of 
relics stored in the Castle associated with the famous Guy 
of Warwick. It is with more poignant regret my Baronite 
finds her demonstrating the impossibility of Peeping Tom 
during the ride of Lady Gopiva through the.streets of 
Coventry. On the other hand, in a notable passage, she has 
discovered close resemblance between Ropert GREVILLE, to 
whom in 1759 the earldom passed, and—Mr. Jonn Mortey ! 
The two sumptuous volumes, alive with interest on every 
page, are studded by nearly two hundred illustrations, 
mostly after rare prints or paintings. 

But that the name of Barry Par is on the cover of an 
amusing little work, entitled Eliza’s Husband (CHatro AND 








And on another occasion a peasant says to the King, 
“Your orders were 
To hold my tongue until I’d seen 
Your face a hundred times between ;” 
to which the Baron makes so boll as to add a line of 
interrogation, v1z., 
“* Now what on earth do those lines mean ?” 


To educate children on indifferent verse, even in play, is not 
the best form of combining amusement with instruction, at 
least, such is the opinion of the experienced 


Baron DE Boox-Worws. 





HYMEN, HYMENZE! 


Ar the end of an announcement of a forthcoming wedding 
in the Times one day last week, it was added that Mr. So-and- 
So, no matter for the name, “ will sing an anthem.” It used 
to take quite six men and as many boys to do justice to any 
anthem in most collegiate and Cathedral churches. What 
a tour de force this solo must be! and, ergo, what an attrac- 
tion! Especially as no collection is mentioned. What form 
will future public announcements of such musical additions as 
these to the marriage service take? Will “Signor Voca.int 
kindly consent to give us a little thing of his own,” or, will 
it be announced that Signora Connie Traxio will sing a 
chorus from Le Mariage de Figaro, and that the great 
violoncellist Herr Opercrén will play the entire orchestral 
score of the first part of Wacner’s Ring? Great chances 
for robust tenors. 





Tue London United Electrical Tramcars are known as 
“the Whizzers.” The seats are placed so that the passen- 
gers can be “whizzer-wee” to one another. Probably the 
Company will be able to build small cars to be hired by 
the hour by those who wish to go out whizzerting. During 
the time that any one of these cars is at the door the 
peculiar noise it ordinarily makes will cease. It is whizz- 
pered that this novel idea is due to the inventive powers 
of the authors of Whizz-Dumb While You Wait. 
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PROSPECTIVE HAPPINESS. 


“Isx’? IT DELIGHTFUL WE SHALL ALWAYS BE_TOGETHER ? I AM NOT THE SORT OF FELLOW TO BORE YOU WITH RECITING SHAKSPEARE OR PLAYING 


CLASSICAL BOSH ON THE PIANO; BUT MY FARMYARD IMITATIONS ARE RIPPING!” 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Ir is rumoured that Mr. Batrovr’s 
sharp letter to the Duke of Devonsnire 
caused his Grace to spend a sleepless 
day. _ 

A movement is on foot for presenting 
a testimonial to Mr. Batrovr for his 
pluck in appointing Mr. Broprick to 
the India Office after being requested 
not to do so by the Daily Mail. 


There are two political rumours of 
creat interest afoot. One is that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is coming round to the 
Daily Mail; the other is that the Daily 
Mail is coming round to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


We learn from notes headed 
“Ttems and Incidents” in one of our 
halfpenny contemporaries that, on the 
day of the great speech at Glasgow, 
Mr. CHampertawn travelled down in a 
special saloon, and Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN in 
a straw hat. 


some 


The gentleman who pretended he 
was the Duke of Nevers has_ been 
sentenced at the Clerkenwell Sessions 
to become a Duke of Portland. 

It is expected that a forward move- 
ment will be made against the MuLian 
before the end of the month. That is, 
provided, of course, that he retreats. 


Mr. Hatt Carve has discovered a 
large cave 200 feet long in the Plain 
of Thingvellin, Iceland. This is not 
the first discovery the popular author 
has made. It will be remembered that 
he discovered a likeness of SHAKSPEARE 
the existence of which no one had 
suspected. eee 

Tt has just been re-affirmed in a Court 
of Law that a ‘‘ Workman” is one who 
does manual labour, and that none other 
is allowed to take advantage of the 
special cheap train and tram_fares. 
This, no doubt, accounts for the British 
Workman’s coyness in using his brain. 

Apparently cleanliness is on the in- 
crease in South London. It is announced 
that a recent Baby Show in those parts 
did not produce a single entry for the 
class for Black Babies. 

Meanwhile, the current number of 
Useful Home Hints points out that little 
bovs make admirable book-markers and 
blotters. 





Expected Publications. 
A Leaf for a Thirsty Bluebottle, by 
the author of The Book of the Dry Fly. 
The Short Cavalier, by the author of 
The Long Night. 








“UNCONVENTIONAL BIOGRAPHIES,” 
With acknowledgments to Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. 
JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. 

“Tne place where I was born? Who 
knows. I have had so many berths, 
and more than once I’ve had no berth 
at all!” 

Such was the witty answer once 
accorded by the subject of these lines 
to an inquiring interviewer. 

** A day will come.’’---These were the 
words addressed to a schoolfellow by 
young CHAMBERLAIN, more years ago 
than the ex-Colonial Secretary would 
perhaps care to remember. And what 
a rare prophetic instinct those few 
words revealed. “A day will come” 
and, true enough, days have come— 
many days, hundreds of days, nay 
thousands of days—since that little boy, 
who was eventually to grow into man- 
hood, and become one of the foremost 
of British statesmen, uttered that preg- 
nant truth—* A day will come!’ 


As a child Cuampertaty had a preter- 
naturally ready tongue. Here is a 
delicious tale of the nursery : 

One day little Josepn had inadver- 


tently upset a flower-vase, and his 
nurse, a good-hearted, but possibly 
much harassed soul (for Master Jor 


was, like many clever children, some- 
what mischievous) rebuked the little 
lad sharply for his carelessness. 

“Master Jog,” she said, “you seem 
to grow more awk’ard every day.” 

In an instant the witty retort came 
and there was a prophetic gleam in the 
child’s eyes: 

“Perhaps, nursie, I shall some day 
be quite a famous orchid (awk’ard) 
grower. 


Nor did the same happy wit desert 


the child grown into man’s estate. An 
eminent statesman once ventured to 


hint that Mr. Caawpertars had been a 
political “ turncoat.” 

“And why not?” said the abused, 
with a smile of ineffable complacency 
and good nature, characteristic of the 
man at all such moments—‘‘ And why 
not? Who knows the coat may have 
a silver lining!” 

How rich—how exquisitely rich! A 
rebuke, a retort, and a jest at one and 
the same moment. How very rich! 


“You tax my patience beyond en- 
durance,”’ cried an irate free-trader to 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

“Tax your patience? My friend, 
had I my way, I'd tax everything.” 


Asked by an admirer what he con- 
sidered the guiding principle of his 





life, Mr. Cuampertain promptly replied, 


‘ Protection-—absolute protection. As 

a helpless cradled infant, maternal 

protection fended me from harm. As 

a child a faithful nurse supplied a like 

protection—and now that | am a man, 

I put away all childish things save one 
Protection !” 


One has heard much of Josepn Cuan- 
BERLAIN, the politician and the statesman 

and perhaps one is naturally apt to 
forget at times that beneath that stern 
official exterior there beats the heart of 
a brother and a man. Let me, then, 
illuminate another side of that complex 
personality, who, in his supreme modesty, 
is content to be known merely as the 
humble servant of a mighty Empire. 

The scene is the crowded deck of an 
ocean liner, bound for Capetown. All 
is bustle and confusion. A bell sounds 

a warning voice is heard, ‘‘ Any more 
for the shore?” In the centre of that 
busy scene, two men stand gazing with 
painful intensity into each other’s eyes, 
their hands tightly clasped. 

‘* JosepH, I dread this parting more 
than words can tell.” 


“Artuur, I hate the thought of 
leaving you—alone.” 
A tightened grip of the hands. The 


final bell for 
in another 
parted. 

As the steamer slowly slips from the 
quay, an anguished cry from one on the 
shore is heard. 


‘*What shall I do if 


‘*all ashore” is heard, and 
moment the friends are 


---? What shall 


I say if-——? Oh, Josern, what?” 
“Do? Say? Nothing! but wait, 


Artur, till I eome back.’ and there is 
a note of warning and command in the 
voice that reaches the shore from o’er 
the waste of waters. 

Once more, ere I close these lines, let 
me lift the veil. 

Again the scene is one of parting. 
Again it is the same two friends that 
part. 

The words are few, and spoken low. 


“Must we then part at last, Josep?” 

** AnrHur, we must. "Tis better so for 
both.” 

“But shall I never see you 

“Ssh!” 

“Nor hear from you?” 

“Ssh! My Austen shall remain with 
you,” 

A long pause, and then in a broken 
voce = 

“Then, Josern, all is vrell. 
may meet again.” 

“All shall be well—-and we shall 
meet again.” 


— 


And we 





VirGit aS AN ADVERTISER.—“ Sed 
revoCarey gradum—hoe opus . . . est.” 
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A GRAVE MOTOR SCANDAL. 
BUNTING 0. EPPSTEIN. 


Damages claimed against a Motorist for 
Destruction of Poultry. 


Tuis was an action brought by the 
owner of a Minorca hen of the name of 
Dorcas against a motorist who had 
caused her death by running over her. 
The plaintiff claimed for £1000. The 
defendant admitted having killed the 
fowl, but pleaded that the claim was 
excessive, and had paid three and six- 
pence into Court. 

Counsel for the plaintiff, in opening 
his case, said that his client was the 
proprietor of that well-known hostelry 
on the Pipley Road, ‘‘ The Three Merry 
Mutes,” as well as of the deceased hen 
Dorcas, which had for some years been 
a considerable source of profit to him. 
Not only had it steadily laid an average 
of two exceptionally good eggs per diem, 
wet or dry, for twenty years, but 
when its labours in this direction 
were over for the day it had been trained 
to get in the way of motor-cars, appear 
to be run over and lie in the road, 
apparently dead, until the subsequent 
discussions were over. Its owner had 
thus sometimes made as much as two 
pounds a week in the way of compen- 
sations from automobilists. On Satur- 
day afternoon, June 20, at 4.27 P.m., 
the plaintiff was standing in front of 
his hotel when he noticed a motor-car, 
driven by the defendant considerably 
above the legal limit, approaching from 
the direction of London. He whistled 
to the hen, who immediately ran out 
from the stable yard and hurled herself 
in front of the oncoming car, which 
went over her and left her stretched on 
the road. The defendant turned round 
with a cynical sneer and would have 
driven off had not Mr. Buniixe whistled 
to two labourers farther up the road 
whom he employed for the purpose of 
stopping motorists who made off after 
running over Dorcas. By this means 
the defendant was brought to book, 
and after considerable vituperation had 
passed between the two parties offered 
ninepence for the loss of the hen, and, 
when this was not accepted, left his 
name and address, saying that he would 
see the plaintiff further before he would 
pay anything more. It was not until 
he had’ been allowed to depart that his 
client discovered that the hen was in 
reality dead, and not shamming, as he 
had cleverly trained her to do. His 
grief and that of his family, to which 
the fowl had become endeared, could 
be better imagined than described. 
The hen was afforded burial later on in 
the day, and steps taken with com- 
mendable promptitude to bring this 
action forthwith. Counsel trusted that 















OUR SERVANTS; OR, MURMURS FROM THE INANIMATE. 


Cushion. “‘I SHALL LEAVE THIS PLACE. 
Clock. “I’m Goixc Too!” 


I AM CONTINUALLY BEING SAT UPON!” 





: 
this dastardly outrage on an innocent! sound, and she had evidently met her 


and intelligent bird would not go un- 
punished, but that the exceedingly 
moderate amount claimed for her loss 
by his client would be awarded him 
without any demur. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Jomx Witiiam Bunt- 
ING, examined, said that the earnings of 
the fowl, exclusive of her egg-laying, 
averaged £70 a year. This was since 
the advent of motor-cars about six years 
ago. Before that time she had been 
trained to pursue the same course with 
horse-driven carriages, and had made 
less. The amount had increased year 
by year, and for the twelvemonth past 
was as high as £87 10s. 1ld. She had 
become expert at her performance, and 
had shown great intrepidity in adapting 
herself to novel methods of transport. 
He did not consider that the damages 
he claimed were in any way excessive. 
In fact, they would not equal the capi- 
talised earnings of the fowl. 

Cross-examined :. The hen was twenty 
years old and a family pet. It did not 
lay hard-boiled eggs or sleep in his 
little boy’s bed. It showed no signs of 
age and was not insured. He did not 
think thatthe course he had trained it 
to pursue was an immoral one, nor did 
he consider that he was doing wrong 
in allowing it to associate with young 
children. He would swear to the defen- 
dant anywhere. No, he did not mean 
that he would swear at him, although 
he might have done so on the occasion 
in question. He might have told the 
defendant that if he had a face resem- 
bling his he would iron it out; he did 
not remember. He had not fricasséed 
the hen, Dorcas, but had buried her. 

Dr. Wituiam Bricat, L.R.C.P., said 
that he had been called in professionally 
after the death of the fowl, Dorcas. He 
pronounced life to have been extinct for 
some time. The bird’s organs were 





death by being run over by some heavy 
body such as a motor-car. 

Cross-examined : He could not swear 
to the make of car that had caused the 
fowl’s death, nor to its horse-power. 
It might have been the defendant’s 
7-h.p. Panhard or it might not. There 
was nothing to show. 

The Rev. J. Porrer testified to the 
excellent character borne by the late hen. 

Cross-examined: The fowl had not 
attended his Cinematograph treats. 

This closed the plaintiff's case. 

Counsel for the defendant contended 
that a hen of the admitted age of 
the deceased Dorcas could not have 
been expected to live long in any case, 
and that as she had led a double 
life for many years her moral value was 
nil. His client admitted having run 
over her, but as she was kept for the 
sole purpose of being run over, that was 
nothing against him. He had only 
apparently done what the plaintiff 
wished him todo. That the fowl had 
met her death was a misfortune, but it 
was one for which his client was in no 
way to blame. It might have happened 
to anybody. 

The defendant, Mr. Moses CHoLMONDELEY 
EppstTetn, said that he was the famous 
diamond broker of that name. He was 
an expert motorist, and knew the Pipley 
Road and plaintiff's inn well, although 
he had never before had occasion to run 
over the hen Dorcas. He had run over 
and killed other fowls, and when caught 
had usually satisfied the owners with 
the ninepence he had offered the plain- 
tiff in this instance. He had paid 
three-and-sixpence into Court because 
he had learnt that the hen was dear to 
the plaintiff's children, and he wished 
to compensate them for the loss. 

Cross-examined : He was not a reck- 
less driver. He had never run over old 
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British Bluejackets, R.N.V.”—Daily Telegraph. 

1. Jenkins, clerk at Messrs. Jiggs & Co., joins Naval Volunteers. 
reports himself to chief officer, i.e., head clerk—‘‘ Come aboard, Sir.” 
Smith. “I’m just a swabbin’ the main deck, Sir.” 4. Slump in the City. 
accompaniment by office-boy. 5. Our Mr. Dun of Grabbe & Co. “ Belay, Sir. 
morrow, why splice my mainbrace if I don’t County Court ye!” 
8. Sailor’s return, i.e., Brown, of Tooting, after day’s cruise off Wapping. 


Nautical “rig-out” very effective. 
3. Head of Firm. “ What’s the meaning of this, Smith?” 

Good time for cashier to practise hornpipe. 
I’ve called for our account, and if it isn’t paid by to- 
6. * What cheer, messmates ? ” 
“ What, See-usan!” 





OUR CLERKS BECOME NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 


Probable Effect on Commercial Life. ‘“ Before long London will witness the novel spectacle of young City men in the garb of 


2. Jones, of Tubb Bros., 
Mouth-organ 


7. Practice in office. 
9. Grog, pipe and lass. 


Heave ahoy! 











° . | 
women and children. He might on one that the hen was dead. He could not 
oceasion have run over a dog. 

















He did | imagine how it had been killed. He 
not stop to see. He denied that he was} did not suppose that it was suffering 
a reckless driver, although he had been| from whooping-cough or from appen- 
fined more than once for excess of | dicitis. 
speed. The Judge, in summing up, said it 
He might have been fined three or| was for the jury to say whether in their 
four times, certainly not twenty times. | opinion the fowl in question had died 
He had not lost his temper with the | after or before the motor-car had struck 
plaintiff, though he might have called | it, if in their opinion it had been struck 
him a swindling swine. He had not} by the car at all. It was not for him to 
meant to imply by these words that the | influence their minds on the subject, 
plaintiff was either a cheat or a pig. | but he felt bound to point out that 
Epwarp Merca, 28, mechanician to| there was nothing in the evidence they 
Mr. Eppstein, said that the wheels of| had heard to show that the hen, which 
the car had not passed over the fowl.|was of a certain age, would not have 
The body had done so, but it was a foot | died at the moment it did if the defen- 





not possibly have struck the hen so as/ there at all. 
to have caused its death. 
Cross-examined: He did 








not deny 





or more above the ground, and could dant and his automobile had not been | 
They must disabuse their | 
minds entirely of any prejudice they | 
had formed as to the character of the | 


hen Dorcas. It had been clearly laid 
down that character, or the lack of it, 
was no excuse for crime if crime there 
should be. If they thought that the 
defendant was guilty they would say so. 
And equally they would say so if they 
thought that plaintiff or his fowl was 
to blame. 

The jury, after deliberating for an 
hour and forty minutes, returned a 
verdict of manslaughter against the 
plaintiff for whistling to his hen, and 
assessed the damages as against the 


defendant at the sum claimed for. 
Mr. Justice Srarsorrte, in passing 


sentence of five years’ penal servitude 
in the second division, said he did not 
see how in view of the evidence before 
them they could have decided otherwise. 
The costs of both parties would come 
out of the estate of the fowl Dorcas. 
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